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Irving Strobing, Radio Operator on Corregidor, Dies at 77 
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By ROBERT McG. THOMAS Jr. 


Irving Strobing,(SOWP 3800-V, 
N4FLW) the Brooklyn-born Army 
radio operator who stirred the pulse of 
a country by tapping out the last brave 
messages of horror, humor and hope 
before the surrender of the Philippines 
in World War Il, died on July 8 at a 
veterans hospital in Durham, N.C. He 
was 77 and had sent the last radio 
transmissions before the fall of Cor- 
regidor on May 6, 1942. 


His family said the cause was cancer. 


There was a Commander in Chief in 
the White House, a galaxy of generals 
and admirals in Hawaii and elsewhere 
and a balooning armed force of mil- 
lions gearing up to turn the tide of 
war. But on the spot at the nadir of 
the country’s fortunes in World War 
II, six months after Pearl Harbor, two 
months after General Douglas 
MacArthur’s flight from the Philip- 
pines to Australia, a day before the 
naval victory in the Coral Sea and a 
month before the smashing success at 
Midway, there was only Gen. Jonathan 
M. Wainwright and a few thousand 
exhausted American and Filipino sol- 
diers. 


They had retreated down the Bataan 


peninsula to make a last stand at the 
fortified island rock known as Fortress 


Corregidor at the mouth of Manila 


Bay. In the final minutes before their 
surrender under orders to an over- 
whelming Japanese force, it was Cpl. 
Irving Strobing, a 22-year old signal 
corpsman from Barbey Street in 
Brooklyn and an East New York 
tailor’s son, who spoke for them all. 


Irving Strobing in 1945 (AP) 


As the enemy 
closed im, a 
message of 
courage and 
hemor. 


For more than an hour before his 
radio went dead and Corporal Strobing 
and his colleagues were taken prisoner, 
he kept up the sporadic stream of 
telegraph transmissions that made him 
a national hero when the transcripts 
were read over the radio and reprodu- 
ced in newspapers three weeks later. 


Describing the horrors of the final 
assault, when the troops’ last line of 
resistance was to destroy their own 
weapons and other supplies to keep 
them out of enemy hands, Corporal 
Strobing punctuated his remarks with 
flashes of humor. ‘ 


‘We are waiting for God only knows 
what,” he said. “How about a choco- 
late soda?” 


Later his mood grew grimmer: “I 
feel sick at my stomach. | am really low 
down. They are around now smashing 
rifles. They bring in the wounded every 
minute. We will be waiting for you 
guys to help.” It was help he knew 
could not come in time to stave off 
surrender. “General Wainwright is a 
right guy and we are willing to go on 
for him, but shells were dropping all 
night, faster than hell. Damage terrific. 
Too much for guys to take. Enemy 
heavy cross-shelling and bombing. 
They have got us all around and from 
the skies.” 


(Continued - Page 20) 
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LATE NEWS - AS WE GO TO PRESS 


"ORACLE", The New Zealand ama- 
teur radio “Organization Requesting 
Alternatives by Code-Less Examina- 


tions” is flexing its muscle again. 


A special report from SOWP Pre- 
sident Jack Kelleher, W4ZC says : 


"The lead article in the W5YI Report 
for September 1 is ORACLE Begins 
WRC-99 Campaign to End Code 
Requirement. 


"ORACLE has sent a formal letter 
(dated August 13, 1997) to the tele- 
communications regulatory agencies of 
64 different countries asking support 
in ending the Amateur Radio manual 
telegraphy proficiency requirement 
now contained in Article $25.5 of the 
ITU’s International Radio Regulations. 
The letter was signed by Dave Walker, 
ZL2BHE, ORACLE’s Overseas Pub- 
licity Officer. 


"At WRC-95 the New Zealand 
administration made this same pro- 
posal at the initiative of ORACLE. 
There was no Amateur Radio item on 
the agenda for WRC-95, and so it was 
agreed to recommend for WRC-99 an 
agenda item (2-2) which reads: “Con- 
sideration of Article S25 concerning 
the Amateur Serevice and Amateur- 
satellite Service.” 


"Attached to the letter is a rather 
lengthy summary of issues on Morse 
testing in the amateur service as seen 
by ORACLE, within which the follow- 
ing statement is notable: “There are 


some strongly held views for and — 


against Morse code testing in the 
amateur service. We suggest that all 
amateur radio regulations should be 
publicly contestable (be debated far 
wider afield than by the incumbents 
alone), and that any parts considered 
to involve discrimination, restrictive 
practices or technology promotion be 


consistent with overall economic, social 
and scientific policies of your 
Administration.” 


his page - usually allocated to 
he President’s Column” - was 


edrafted on 3 September in order to 
bring you this late-breaking news. 


FIXING GMDSS 


E-mail letter from Ben Russell, 
Senior VP, SOWP, N6SL - 


To: U.S.Senator John Breaux 
Date: Mon, 01 Sep 1997 16:38:50 
Subject: GMDSS 


Honorable Senator John Breaux U.S. 
Senate Washington, DC 


Dear Senator Breaux: 


The United States Government 
signed on to an agreement with the 
International Maritime Organization 
(IMO) to have all United States com- 
mercial ships use a new radio distress 
system. This system is called “Global 
Maritime Distress and Safety System” 
(GMDSS) and becomes fully effective 
February 1, 1999. The US Coast 
Guard and Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) have responsibility 
for various portions of the system. 
Capt. Jack Fueschel, USCG Retired 
leads the US GMDSS implementation 
Task Force. It is now doubtful if the 
system will be implemented around the 
World on schedule due to fiscal con- 
straints but meanwhile the previous 
system has been nearly phased out and 
equipment removed from many ships. 


Full implementation of the GMDSS 
by shipping of the world will remove a 
safety net for small fishing vessels, 
pleasurecraft, and coastwise tugs under 
300 tons which navigate over fifty miles 
from shore. The fifty mile limit is the 


approximate coverage provided by 
VHF-FM marine shore stations. 
Under the GMDSS, vessels will moni- 
tor a digital channel (VHF-FM CH. 
70) instead of using voice on the 
present distress channel 16. The small 
fishing boat or private vessel, in dis- 
tress will have to use a new digital 
VHF system to contact a large ship. 
To date, no VHF sets with DSC are 
being advertized by marine outlets that 
serve small boats and the FCC will 
have the burden of issuing many new 
DSC identification numbers for small 
craft. Implementation along the US is 
very slow and there is little proof that 
the system will work for events other 
than distress, urgent, and safety com- 
munications. 


When the FCC was considering the 
GMDSS docket to modify the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, they ac- 
knowledged my concerns and required 
that United States vessels must con- 
tinue to monitor VHF-FM distress 
frequencies until full GMDSS imple- 
mentation takes place February 1, 
1999. There are many cases where 
merchant vessels have come to the aid 
of private boats due to direct voice 
communications when they were too 
far offshore to contact the US Coast 
Guard direct. 


The GMDSS is being phased in at 
present but portions of the system are 
reported to have an excessive false 
alarm rate. It has been reported that 
some Rescue Coordination Centers 
(RCC’s) in foreign nations are not 
staffed by personnel fluent in English 
which is the international communica- 
tions language. 


Unless changes are made to make 
GMDSS a practical system, there can 
be loss of life at sea. Since making 
changes to the GMDSS involves many 
(See GMDSS -Page 3) 
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government and foreign agencies, | 
think your participation and leadership 
will help make the system perform 
better by implementing the following 
suggestions: 


A. All commercial and military vessels 
and any vessel with over six passengers 
for hire keep a listening watch on the 
international distress channel 16 (156.8 
MHz) any time their vessels are in 
Operation by personnel who are fluent 
in English well after Feb. 1, 1999. 


B. Any ship that causes a false alarm 
through improper use of any elec- 
tronic distress equipment be fully res- 
ponsible for all costs of investigating 
false alarms. 


C. The DSC VHF-FM Channel 70 
system be eliminated - function to be 
performed by continuous VHF-FM 
Channel 16 voice monitoring. 


D. The HF/MF DSC system be modi- 
fied to inhibit continuous relays of 
distress messages around the world 
many times. The automatic relaying of 
distress traffic from the other side of 
the world is a distraction to those on 
the bridge of ships. Relays between 
RCC’s should be on separate links. 


E. Organize domestic and _ inter- 
national working groups, made up of 
persons with real world maritime com- 
munications experience to develop 
plans within the IMO to replace the 
MF/HF/VHF DSC with a simpler sys- 
tem. 


It is believed by the undersigned that 
implementation of the above recom- 
mendations will save lives. In theory, 
the GMDSS should be a superior 
system but many parts need to be 
adjusted to achieve the desired results. 


Sincerely yours, 


Benjamin J. Russell 


From the 
Secretary... 


By Waldo T. 
Boyd, K6DZY 


I have had a 
very busy quar- 
ter indeed! It 
began with the 
promise in the June-July Wireless 
Beacon, that we would have the long- 
awaited Register in September. About 
that same time my computer “went 
West,” and was in the shop for over a 
week. Other complications arose in- 
cluding my XYL’s car battery blowing 
up with a "BOOM!" that convinced her 
someone had planted a bomb under 
the hood, followed by fire. That crisis 
passed, even at this late date (I write 
this on the 24th August) my computer 
printer has balked and although I’m 
fairly conversant with these beasts, I’ve 
had to give up and place the whole 
system in the hands of a computer 
guru once again. 


Time was, one could walk to his 
typewriter and it would be waiting 
patiently year after year, requiring only 
an occasional ribbon and a drop or 
two of oil. If it saw a repairman once in 
a decade it was considered a “lemon.” 
Now I don’t even own a typewriter! 
Same with the shipboard transmitter 
and receiver--maybe a tube went soft 
on rare occasions. In my youth | was 
fascinated with and by the complexity 
of wireless and its equipments. Today I 
would welcome such simplicity once 
again! 


Speaking of “the old days,” | 
recently received an e-mail request for 
information on the origin and history 
of the "CQD" distress call from a 
research writer for the Canadian Coast 
Guard. And, since I’m a fledgling 
compared with some of my fellow 


pioneers. I referred the question to 
Jack Kelleher and Ted Phelps, our 


worthy President and VP for publica- 
tions. Both have their references intact 
and both replied by return e-mail (and 


that’s quick turn-around, believe me!). 
Jack replied as follows: 


“This is from the ITU book, “From 
Semaphore to Satellite,” published on 
the occasion of the centenary of the 


International Telecommunication 
Union in 1965: 


“In the Chapter ‘Wireless grows up 
at Sea’ there is a synopsis of the first 
Radio Conference in Berlin in 1906, at 
which the first Radio Regulations were 
drafted. I quote: ’...Finally, the Regu- 
lations adopted the new rhythmic dis- 
tress signal ..._ __... SOS. There 
has been much speculation on the 
meaning of this and the previous 
distress signal CQD. CQ was the 
general call signal at the time, and to 
distinguish its urgency in case of 
distress, the letter D was added. CQD 
was interpreted by some to mean 
“Come Quick, Danger,” just as others 
saw in SOS later the meaning “Save 
our Souls”. 


Ted Phelps’ e-mail reply dated 22 
August: 


“Walt: QSL request for info on 
origin of ‘CQD.’ The following quotes 
from our Wireless Almanac by 
Fred Rosebury answer the inquiry: 


Page 2 column 1 , third item 


quoted in full: 


“JANUARY 7, 1904 - Wireless dis- 
tress signal CQD established by 
General Order Circular #57 of the 
Marconi Co. to become effective Feb. 
1, 1904. The CQ really meant ‘Stop 
Sending and Listen,’ while the D was 
later interpreted as ‘Danger.’ The 
popular interpretation of the call was 
‘Come Quick Danger.’ The SOS dis- 
tress signal was adopted Nov. 22, 1906, 
at the International Radiotelegraphic 
Convention in Berlin, and superseded 
the CQD call in July, 1908....” 


Page S. col. 2 (Partial quote): 
"FEBRUARY 1, 1904 - The radio 


distress signal CQD, established by the 
(Continued - Page 4) 


; - 


Secretary’s Report - from Page 3 
Marconi Company, became effective...” 
Page 30 col. 3 (Full quote): 


“JULY 1, 1908 - The distress signal 
SOS superseded the earlier CQD call.” 


Page 62 col. 3 (Full quote): 


“NOVEMBER 22, 1906 - The SOS 
distress signal was adopted at the 
International Radiotelegraphic Con- 
vention meeting in Berlin, Germany. It 
superseded the CQD call of Feb. 1, 
1904 and was to go into effect July 
1908.” 


If you missed our announcement of 
publication of The Wireless 
Almanac, do get in touch with Roy 
Couzin by e-mail, snail-mail or tele- 
phone per his Slop Chest Inventory 
page in past recent World Wireless 
Beacons, and in the regular listing on 
Page 20 above your address label. 


DUES STATUS 


A half-dozen or more inquiries re 
the “Red Dot” note on the back page 
of The WW Beacon suggest that 
explanation of our address label 
Line One might be helpful to others. 


The top line reads variously as 
follows: Your Wireless Pioneer serial 
number with, a -TA, -M,-P, or -SGP, 
always occurs as the first notation at 
left. Next is a symbol indicating coun- 
try of residence, @ for USA, $ for 
Canada, & for Mexico, and # for 
overseas. These are symbols that work 
nicely for computer sorting for pre- 
paration of labels. If you have a Ham 
callsign, it appears next. Then if you 
are up to date with dues, a 12/x 
follows as the final symbol to the right. 
The “12” is the month of December, 
and the “xx” stands for your particular 
dues-paid year. Thus, this issue will 
have to show at least “12/97” or later 
to have a label sent from here to Ted 
Phelps, for mailing- There are other 
symbols of significance to the com- 
puter program, but you do not see 


these if they are on your Line One, 
because they instruct the printer to 
skip printing a Beacon label. They may 
appear if I write to you via USPS: ! 
indicates dues lapsed, disposition not 
known at this time; ~ will be seen if 
we send our Chapter Eternal card to 
your spouse or next of kin, and -CC’s 
are complimentary copies that go to 
institutions or editors of various 
exchange publications. 


So, upon receipt of your December 
1997 issue of TWWB (or the Register 
instead for that month), please do 
check to see what your dues-date 
reads: If it reads 12/97 your dues 
payment should be sent to this office 
by February of 1998. 


We are asked by the USA post 
office to provide the ZIP+4 numerals 
as the final item in the address, and 
within a year or two this may become 
mandatory as well as a requirement for 
bar-coding. Many of our members 
have not yet supplied us with the 
last "+4 numerals; please do so at 
your earliest convenience. 


-- 73, “Walt.” K6DZY @netdex.com 
LETTER from IRELAND 

29th JULY 1997 

MALIN HEAD RADIO STATION, 

MALIN HEAD, 

COUNTY DONEGAL, 

REPUBLIC OF IRELAND. 


Dear Sir, Please find enclosed a com- 
pleted application form, to become a 
member of the Society of Wireless 
Pioneers. As you can see, I am sitill 
working in the field of Marine Radio. 


This station was established in 1902, 
and thankfully, we are still in existence, 
at least for now, however what the 
next few years will bring is quite 
another thing. As you are probably 
aware, the new GMDSS system for 
maritime distress and alerting will be 
fully implemented on the Ist FEB 1999. 


This will see the end of morse trans- 
missions, both on MF and HF. Not 
alone that, but 2182 khz will then be 
used only during actual distress situa- 
tions and not like now where its 
continuously monitored. 


MALIN HEAD RADIO callsign 
EJM , closed down on 500 khz on the 
31st December 1988, and I had the 
honour to be the last person to 
broadcast on this frequency from the 
station, sending the CQ to all stations 
of our close down, the sad end to an 
era of loyal service to shipping on 500 
khz (600m). 


Today we carry on our service on 
RT only, on 2182 khz, and our work- 
ing frequency of 1677 khz, using 1 kw 
transmitters to our 150 foot vertical 
towers, there are two of them, but still 
strung between them is the old 500 khz 
wire “Tee’ antenna, which we can press 
into use as a spare receive antenna, if 
our remote receive antenna goes 
faulty. It is fed by open wire feeder, 
over a distance of half a mile. We also 
have 4 remote VHF stations dotted 
along the NORTHWEST coast of 
Ireland. 


As you can see, I am a licenced 
radio amateur, being in particular, 
interested in the very low frequency 
bands. I would love to hear more on 
the experiences of the old SPARKS, 
when they used the MARITIME fre- 
quencies below 140 khz. 


I spent 7 years in the MERCHANT 
NAVY, sailing on various ships, 
general cargo, tramp cargo, tanker and 
supply vessels, now I have 22 years 
completed at this coastal radio station. 
As I approach 50 years of age, | now 
realise how great an experience it 
really was, and what an opportunity to 
do things people perhaps only dream 
of. Well, enough of all that. I hope you 
can see fit to accept me into the 
Society, wishing you all the best. 


Finbar O’Connor, EIOCF 
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LADY R/O in the ARCTIC 


or...CW Persistence Pays Off! 


In our previous issue, readers met 
Ms. Angela M. Harrop, 5190-M, 
VE7ANG, a working CW operator 
employed by the Canadian Coast 
Guard at its summer base station at 
Inuvik, Northwest Territory. Now we 
turn back the clock a bit to give you 
her story of how she got started - 
Editor. 


Becoming a Ham was never my 
intention. I needed something to 
absorb myself during the long 
winter months of 1985-86. 


By Angela M. Harrop 


I decided I wanted to learn about 
radio. Someone told me that I should 
know some electronics for that so | 
enrolled myself in a Basic Electronics 
course. At the first class the instructor 
asked this rather motley crew of adults 
why we were here taking this course, 
and what we expected to get out of it. 
My answer was “I am interested in 
radio communications - I think”. 


Advice: Take TWO Courses 


It turned out that the instructor was 
a Ham and said that I should go to the 
Ham Club and take their course. At 
that time I didn’t even know what a 
Ham was, let alone a Ham club. | 
replied that I didn’t think I was ready 
for that yet, I would take the elec- 
tronics course first. He insisted that I 
take both as each would help with the 
other. So he put me in touch with the 
instructor and I started going to the 
Ham classes as well. 


My eyes were opened that winter 


with the fascination of electronics, 
especially, radio electronics. The next 
four months were filled with wonder- 
ment. 


Jumbled Information Clears Up 

In the spring of 1986 I travelled with a 
friend to Kelowna, .B.C,, to take the 
exam. My brain was filled with a clutter 
of information, all jumbled up. We 
were testing each other all the way and 
as we were firing questions and 
answers back and forth there was a 
sudden flash of understanding, and the 
clutter became miraculously organized! 


A week later I was surprised to have 
the privilege to be able to call myself a 
Radio Amateur, but it took me a 
whole week to decide to buy the 
equipment and actually do it! I was on 
the air April Fool’s day 1986. 


1 Year CW Only = Courage 


In those days, we had to do one year 
of only CW operating before we were 
eligible to take the advanced exam to 
give us full privileges. The firet few 
days I only had QSOs with local people 
whom I knew, and I would copy code 
practice given by Ross, VE7EGM and 
Howard, VE7AGE both in Summer- 
land. On April 10th after one of these 
sessions, I plucked up enough courage 
to call to thank them. It had taken me 
a little too long, they had gone off the 
air, so I didn’t get any response. But 
someone else called me - someone | 
didn’t know - VE7BNI. 


Happy Association Begins 


I was lucky. VE7BNI was Tom in 
North Vancouver, who was very active 
on the British Columbia Emergency 
traffic Net (BCEN) and he invited me 
to check in. I had a good QSO with 
him and decided then and there that if 
CW could sound like his, then | 


wanted to do it. I listened to the net 
for a few nights and then gingerly 
checked in myself one evening. The 
net control station that evening was 
very weak and as he didn’t have me on 
his list he asked for my name and 
QTH. | heard the ”?” but did not copy 
the question and | froze, wondering 
what to do. Luckily, my neighbor, Phil, 
VETALV jumped in and gave the 
information. 


That was the beginning of a long and 
happy association with the BCEN fam- 
ily. I would QSO with Tom every day, 
and most mornings get up at 5AM 
before the rest of my family was up, 
and listen to Tom and Ken, VE7XA, 
as they reminisced about the old days 
on the prairies. Both these chaps were 
in their 70’s at that time, so as I was 
getting good CW practice, I was learn- 
ing some history of Canada at the 
same time. Soon I would join them in 
the early mornings and have good 
three-way QSOs. 


Just The Kind Of Job I'd Like 


For that first year I would monitor the 
BCEN Frequency and learn about the 
other net members who would drop in 
for QSOs, one whom was Rick, 
VE7FOU. I found out he was working 
for the Coast Guard and was stationed 
at Bull Harbour at the north tip of 
Vancouver Island. While talking to him 
I realized that this was just the sort of 
job I would like when the time came 
for me to go back into the workforce. 
Actually that seed was sown back in 
1983 while on vacation visiting my 
sister in Australia. We were out sailing 
and had to call her home so we used 
the VHF radio on her boat to be 
connected through radio to the tele- 
phone system. I remember thinking at 
the time that perhaps that might be an 
interesting job! 


So I got all the relevant information 
(See Lady R/O - next page) 
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from Rick on the air and applied to 
the Coast Guard for the position of 
R/O. They replied that they were not 
hiring just then, in fact cutting back, 
but said they would keep my applica- 
tion on file. Also I took some Power 
Squadron courses which interested me, 
as a sailor, and were relevant to a job 
with the Coast Guard. 


I Pestered the Coast Guard 


From 1987 to 1990 I pestered the 
Coast Guard for employment and 
always received the same answer - 
“Not at this time”. I had almost given 
up when in the summer of 1990, I got 
a phone call asking if I was still 
interested. Persistence pays off! 

"Mill” or “Stick” 

By this time I had mastered copying 
CW with the typewriter, and off I went 
for my interview. When the time came 
to have my CW test I was asked if I 
would prefer to use the typewriter or a 
“stick”? Never having heard of this 
expression before, I replied “What’s a 
stick?” When I was enlightened I did 
indeed choose the stick and copied 
100%. They seemed ta be quite im- 
pressed that I wrote the translation, 
rather than printed it, but this was no 
problem. When I was learning CW, I 
started off with small written letters, 
never printed, so that writing came 
naturally to me. 


The “Short” Course 


I was sent to the government 
Transport Canada Training Institute 
(TCTT) in Cornwall, Ontario, for what 
was then known as the short course. 
The longer course of 7 months was for 
people with no CW background who 
would need longer to learn CW. So 
having learned CW and having had to 
be on the air for that first year with 
CW only, it allowed me to find out 


how much fun it was. So my speed 
increased. I was able to train as a 
Coast Guard Radio Operator in four 
and a half months. 


My FirstTour of Duty 


In the Spring of 1991 I started work 
at Vancouver Coast Guard Marine 
Radio (VAI). It was my choice at the 
time as it was the nearest station to my 
home in the Okanagan Valley. My 
husband and daughter in grade 11 
were living there so the three years at 
the Vancouver station were pretty 
hectic. Keeping an apartment in the 
city and trying to get home every two 
or three weeks on my days off were 
quite a strain. Luckily we were allowed 
to swap shifts so occasionally | was 
able to squeeze in an extra day off 
here and there. 


1994 - Inuvik 


The work at Vancouver was interest- 
ing and enjoyable but my hectic life- 
style, trying to live in one place and 
work in another was beginning to get 
tiresome. Here again I was lucky. A 
position for a radio operator at the 
Inuvik Marine Radio (VFA) in the 
Canadian Arctic became available. The 
station was only open in the summer 
and I would have all the winter months 
off. This suited my situation much 
better so I applied for the job. The 
1996 summer was my third year and it 
has been a fascinating experience. 
Although it is somewhat lonely away 
from one’s family, my husband is able 
to come up for a week or so each 
summer. This not only relieves my 


loneliness, it is also an interesting 


“change of pace” experience for him. 
The Neat TenYcars ? 


The last ten years of my life have 
been eventful indeed. Learning CW 
opened a whole new world. I have met 
some very interesting people, seen 
other parts of Canada, satisfied my 


wanderlust and have a job I enjoy. 
Best of all I now have big chunks of 
time at home which enable me to 
pursue my hobby of traffic handling by 
CW on the Ham bands. I am 53 and 
am wondering what the next ten years 
will bring. -- 30 -- 


U.S. MERCHANT FLEET 
FACES EXTINCTION 
By Captain George W. Dufty 


Dutch beer, Russian vodka, Italian 
wine, Spanish olives, Swedish auto- 
mobiles. All five have something in 
common: They voyaged to you from 
those countries by ship. The same goes 
for a good portion of your gasoline, 
and your heating oil and natural gas. 
Merchant vessels- privately owned 
ships manned by civilian crews-carried 
these and countless other of your 
imported products from there to here. 
Collectively, these vessels are the 
world’s “merchant marine,” but indivi- 
dually registered in a particular coun- 
try, employing its citizens and flying its 
flag. At least, that’s the way it was 
supposed to be. 


The Decline Begins 


Between the two world wars, howe- 
ver, the large oil companies began 
registering their tankers in Panama. 
The crews, more often than not, were 
German. Then the Caribbean banana 
and sugar growers fell in line and the 
Honduran flag became common. After 
World War II, Liberia was the registry 
of choice. Today, on American-owned 
ships under foreign registry, the Baha- 
mian flag is most prevalent. Their crew 
lists epresent a veritable “league of 
nations,” with the Philippines pre- 
dominating. In fact it is estimated that 
350,000 Filipinos are working in the 
merchant fleets of the world! 


Why? Because of the Philippine 
(Continued - Next Page) 
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Overseas Employment Act. Under its 
terms, all Filipinos whether they be 
seamen on tankers, waiters and bed- 
room stewards on passenger ships, 
housemaids in Saudi Arabia, rousta- 
bouts in Kuwait, etc. - are to be paid 
the prevailing Philippine Islands’ wages. 
So, if a seaman in a coaster running 
between Manila and Cebu City gets 
the equivalent of U.S. $300 a month, 
that’s what his counterpart earns on a 
container ship in the North Atlantic or 
on a cruise liner operating out of Fort 
Lauderdale. (I have seen instances 
where German seamen in a German 
flag vessel were paid in Deutschmarks 
equal to U.S. $800 per month while 
working alongside Filipinos who 
labored for the abovementioned U.S. 
$300.) None of these could get a job in 
an American-flagged ship because of 
union and Coast Guard requirements, 
but if they did, they'd earn better than 
$1,500. 


REFLAGGING: Big Tax Dodge 


Another reason for “reflagging,” as it 
is called, is taxes, a subject too compli- 
cated to delve into in this space, but 
something that many foreign ship- 
owners are able to avoid. 


Companies Disappeared 


Is it no wonder then that the United 
States merchant marine has shrunk in 
40 years from several thousand ocean- 
going tankers and cargo ships to less 
than 400 today? Dozens of companies 
have simply disappeared: United States 
Lines, Grace Line, Alcoa, Luckenbach, 
American Export, Isthmian, United 
Fruit, American-West African, and on 
and on. Mobil is down to one U.S. 
tanker and that will probably be gone 
by the time you read this. Ditto for 
Texaco’s remaining four ships. 


The great American President Line 
of ‘round the world fame has 19 


container ships in its fleet, but new 
replacement vessels under construc- 


tion in Germany and Korea will not fly 
the American flag. Sea-Land Service, 
this nation’s largest shipowner, faced 
recently with the problem of taking two 
ships out of service for major over- 
haul, could not find substitute Ameri- 
can ships and was forced to charter 
foreign tonnage. Exxon has transferred 
its 12 tankers to something called 
Seariver Maritime, Inc., where they still 
fly the Stars and Stripes and are 
manned by United States citizens. But 
for how long? 


A Long, Slow Death 


America’s merchant marine has 
been dying a long, slow death. At times 
it has seemed that recovery was pos- 
sible, but the inexorable forces of. 1) a 
do-nothing Congress which (in 1994)... 
failed to enact a “maritime reform” 
bill-(the Maritime Security Act of 1996 
is now in effect); 2) a United States 
Navy which focused on the building of 
combat vessels to the exclusion of 
merchant vessels which could be con- 
verted into a support force in the 
event of a national emergency; and, 3) 
the American shipbuilding industry 
(which competes with the shipowners 
for the same maritime subsidy dollars) 
is at the same time so inefficient and 
uncompetitive in the world market that 
it has not sold a ship to a foreign 


buyer since 1957 and in 1994 accoun- 
ted for only 1.7 percent of the world’s 
new building, mainly in the form of 
domestic tugs, barges and casino boats. 
These have combined to pull the life 
sustaining tug. For all practical pur- 
poses, it is all over. 


As my old friend and former 
shipmate, Captain Andrew E. Gibson, 
who is a professor at the Naval War 
College in Newport, RI, forecast in 
that institution’s Fall 1993 Review: “So 
long, American flag, it was so nice to 


fly you.” 


(George W. Duffy of Seabrook Beach, 
MaA.., is a licensed master mariner who 
travels extensively with his wife. This 
article is reproduced from Spark Gap, 
Winter 1997 edition, published by the 
Gallups Island Radio Association, 
which obtained it from Z7Ze Daily 
News, Newburyport, MA., issue of 
Feb. 16, 1995. - Editor) 


MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 
PUBLISHES U.S. MM DATA 


The privately-owned, deep-draft fleet 
of the US-flag merchant marine tota- 
led 379 vessels, with a carrying capacity 
of about 16 million deadweight tons, 
on July 1, 1996, according to data 
released by the Maritime Administ- 
ration (MARAD) In October, 1996. 
According to MARAD’s US Mer- 
chant Marine Data Sheet, since July 1, 
1995, the US-flag fleet decreased by 14 
ships and 659,575 dwt of carrying 
capacity. During the same period, 11 
ships were under construction and 
four were undergoing major conver- 
sion. (From ARA Radio Press) 


It Don’t Mean A Thing - 
If It Ain’t Got That Swing! 


From Bob Gleason, 642-P, W3KW: 
"...he first ship job I had was radio 
op & clerk (mostly clerk) on USS. 
Engineer Dept. seagoing hopper 
dredge working in Wrangell Narrows, 
dumping in Frederick Sound,AK, 1926. 
Main radio job was to learn when 
ships were coming thru the Narrows, 
so we could be out of the channel. 
Soon I heard XSO - thought it must 
be a Mexican yacht. But I soon 
realized it was the U.S. CG survey ship 
EXPLORER/NAVM. The op had been 
on NAVM for years & had a great 
swinkkesey Ane tell cs <n sey ate-(D) 
73, Bob (This is home at 91)" 


RUDDERLESS U.S. TANKER 


EXPECTED 


A disabled American tanker, the MIDLAKE, is due to arrive in Durban 
harbour early this morning after losing her rudder about 1,000 miles away from 


the port. 


By Charles P. 
SOWP 1412-V, N7ESJ 


Krause, 


Around 0700 GMT on a beautiful 
tropical day, aboard the American 
tanker MIDLAKE/KSUZ, there was a 
heavy vibration- - and then the engine 
room bells rang ALL STOP. "Oh, oh. 
NOT AGAIN!" 


The vibration throughout her hull 
had been caused by her rudder falling 
off in the Indian Ocean just as she was 
about to enter the northern approach 
to the Mozambique Ship Channel, 
south bound, on a voyage from Ras 


Tanura to probably the USA. 


The date may have been the 15th of 
November 1969, but given variations in 
the later obtained news accounts, both 
front page and the shipping columns of 
the Durban and Capetown newspa- 
pers, the date was probably closer to 
the 12th of November than the 15th. 
Be that as it may, this tale is one of 
three close encounters which have 
provided me with an approach to the 
“SOS CQD Club". 


Ship’s time was Greenwich Mean 
Time plus 3 hours. My normal watch 
hours were from 0900 to 1200, 1500- 
1700 and 1800 to 2100 ship’s time 
(whatever the Meridian might be) On 
this occasion it was the 45 degree East 
meridian). However, this was not to 
prove a normal workday. 


At about 0730Z, the Old Man 
handed me an urgent and immediate 
message for Capetown/ZSC. The ship 


was rudderless and drifting and in need 
of immediate assistance. I waited until 
the next Silent Period 0745Z, and then 
opened the ball- - - " DDD XXX DDD 
XXX DDD XXX ZSC de KSUZ 
DDD ans 16 MC k." 


Capetown/ZSC was fast answering 
and a QSL was also obtained from 
Durban/ZSD. In about 4 hours ZSC 
called KSUZ with a priority (000) 
message from the company in New 
York saying the Capetown-based Ger- 
man tug ATLANTIC was enroute to 
our assistance. The ATLANTIC had 
about 2000 nautical miles to travel in 
order to reach the MIDLAKE. We 
were in danger of drifting around on 
the Madagascar coast and, to make life 
more interesting, the weather forecast 
contained a CYCLONE warning! The 
storm’s given course indicated it was 
headed direct for our position. Now 
there was no choice, the ATLANTIC 
couldn’t reach our position in time to 
be of help and we needed help fast. 


The Skipper ordered me to put out a 
general call for help from any 
oceangoing tug. So, back to the old 
“Morse Tapper” at HH + 15 and HH 
+45 calling on the International Dis- 
tress and Calling Frequency of 500 
Ke/s. " DDD XXX DDD XXX DDD 
XXX DE KSUZ any oceangoing tug 
ans 500 k.” 


Well, the goop hit the fan with the 
usual idiots trying to make life interest- 
ing. “ORT SOS" "QTH? DE?" "QUM?" 
"QRA? and the usual "shave and a 
haircut two bits" “"QRT" "WHY?" 


As you can see, it took time to 
separate the kiddies from the men. 
The real pro’s keep their hands off the 
key until they find out by listening if 
they can be of help to whoever is in 
trouble. The others should be provided 
with rattles to play with! 


Finally, about 1730 -1800 ship’s time, 
just as it was approaching the end of 
twilight, a Yugoslav called. He proved 
to be the tug JUNAK. 


The fun and games weren’t over by 
any means. JUNAK’s manila towing 
line broke time after time and it 
became necessary for the MIDLAKE 
to pay out her own steel “insurance 
cable” in order to take the JUNAK in 
line astern to act as something of a 
rudder. 


In the meantime, I had to call CQ on 
500 KC and say, "Thanks fellows, we 
are now underway and probably will 
not need any further assistance. Pro- 
ceed with normal W/T traffic with 
caution. BV and 73 to all de KSUZ." 


The MIDLAKE arrived and 
anchored off Durban on Saturday 
22nd November 1969 and from the 
24th remained in Durban Harbour 
until Saturday the Sth December 1969. 
(During that interval, a replacing 12- 
ton rudder was flown in from the U.S.) 
She departed Durban supposedly for 
the USA with subsequent change in 
orders for Rotterdam. She discharged 
her cargo of Persian Gulf crude oil in 
Rotterdam and then loaded West In- 
dies crude, sailing from Rotterdam for 
discharge at New York on 6 January 
1970. 


Editor’s Notes: We must apologize to 
Charley for holding this yarn so long! 
In a Postscript he says: “In order to 
authenticate this one colorful episode 
of my life, 1 wrote the Durban Library 
and received (several) photocopies. 
From what they sent me, I tried to 


(Continued - next page) 
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pinpoint more closely the actual dates 
and if possible times. Since all Ameri- 
can ships logs, both Deck and Radio 
for the period of 1940 through 1980 
have been destroyed, it is necessary to 
look for secondary sources of informa- 
tion in other countries- - mainly the 
news accounts, such as those enclosed. 
(Unfortunately they were not repro- 
ducible for the Beacon.) As I said, it 
was a close encounter, but since we did 
not go aground, there was no actual 
distress and, therefore no qualification 
for the SOS CQD Club. Scary? Ooh, 
IT SURE WAS! Hairbreadth Harry I 
ain’t, but life sure can be interesting at 
times.” 


Charlie Krause lives at 
Sailors Snug Harbor, P.O. Box 
150, Sea Level, NC 28577, a retirement 
facility with an interesting history out- 
lined in the following description. - Ed. 


"Protected by the Outer Banks, and 
surrounded by clean air, tall pine trees, 
cool ocean breezes and a friendly local 
community, The Sailors’ Snug Harbor 
sits quietly on a 105 acre parcel of land 
on Nelson’s Bay. Moderate year round 
temperatures provide a_ pleasurable, 
relaxing atmosphere. Sea Level is 30 
miles from Morehead City and Beau- 
fort shopping areas and 60 miles from 
the airport in New Bern. 


“Old traditions are observed in this 
new Retirement Home. The facility is 
licensed by the State of North Carolina 
for Skilled and Intermediate Nursing 
Care. Privacy is respected in this group 
environment which allows individualism 
to flourish. 


“The facility admits merchant seamen 
and women who no longer are able to, 
pursue their sea going career and who 
meet a basic requirement of at least 
ten years of deep sea service, after 


which admission is based solely on 
need. There is a six months probation 


term for each applicant before admis- 
sion is approved. 


“Adorned with ship models, original 
marine paintings and artifacts, The 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor is a 100,000 
square foot complex capable of hous- 
ing 122 residents. The contemporary 
building has three wings, each with 
lounge areas and easy access to out- 
side courtyards. Private rooms in both 
the retirement and nursing home have 
built-in conveniences such as private 
terraces, hand grips, heat lamps and 
emergency call buttons. Several 
mariners even have their own back 
yard gardens. Recreational activities 
are enjoyed in the multipurpose audi- 
torium, hobby shops, game room and 
main lounge. Nutritionally balanced 
meals are served in the dining room 
and traditional “Bum Boat” coffee 
shop. The complex also offers a libr- 
ary, barber shop, post office, chapel 
and therapeutic gym. 


“Founded in 1801 by Captain Robert 
Richard Randall, a ship’s master and 
Revolutionary War hero, The Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor has become a haven for 
aged mariners. With the guidance of 
his close associate, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Randall arranged to bequest his 
21 acre estate, located in what is now 
the heart of Grenwich Village, to a 
perpetual trust. The purpose of this 
trust was to always provide a home for 
“aged, decrepit and worm out sea- 
men”...Built originally on Staten 
Island’s Kill Van Kull, in 1833, the first 
Sailors’ Snug flarbor housed over 
11,000 disabled and retired mariners 
before moving, in 1976, to the small 
summer boating and fishing village at 
Sea Level, North Carolina." 


Charlie says, “About 200 feet from 
my room is a lounge area | enjoy on 
my way to the dining room(mess in 
military parlance). It’s 50 feet from the 
lounge area to the mess and from 
there it’s another 200 feet to the main 
entrance." 


Nee 


Communicated by 
Wireless - Amateur, 
Commercial or 
Military 40 years ago? 
Licensed ham today? 
JOIN 
OLD OLD TIMERS CLUB 
3191 DARVANY DR 
DALLAS TX 75220-1611 


Phone: 214-352-4743 
E-MAIL OOTC@JUNO.COM 


Licensed Amateur at least 
25 years ago? 
And licensed now? 
Then you should belong to the 
Quarter Century Wireless 
Association 
For information write: 
159 E. 16 th Ave 
Eugene, OR 97401-4017 
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FOUNDED in SEPTEMBER, 
1987, FISTS, the brain-child of Geo. 
Longden, G3ZQS, is now a well establ- 
ished and recognised organisation in 
the world of amateur radio. It now has 
a North American membership of 
some 2,000 enthusiastic CW operators 
and about 600 DX FISTS. The club 
has three simple aims: to further the 
use of CW on the 
amateur bands; to 
encourage newco- 
mers to the CW 
mode; and to 
engender friend- 
ship within the 
membership. 
Accordingly, 
membership is 
open to all ama- 
teur CW opera- 
tors and listeners, 


Club Profile 


FISTS CW CLUB 


Activity Frequeactes 


UK and Europe: Keep watch on 
3.558MHz. North America: Keep 
watch on HF bands .058, .158 .258 etc. 
especially on the hour for 15 minutes. 
QRS; keep watch on 21.120MHz and 
28.120MHz. 


Dial-A-Sked For nervous beginners, 
FISTS Operates a ‘phone-a-sked” ser- 
vice for the bene- 
fit of all ama- 
teurs, not just 
members of the 
club. Those about 
to go on the air 
for the first time 
can obtain sym- 
pathetic help 
from an experien- 
ced operator who 
will gently steer 


irrespective of them through 

speed and ability. their first contact 
A Century (The International Morse pce 

Award is avail- Preservation Society) Straight Key 

able to members : Week 

ate hae In 1997 from 

bers, including 


SWLs. The requirement is 100 points 
gained from contacts made with FISTS 
members worldwide. One point is 
gained for working members in one’s 
own continent; two points for mem- 
bers in other continents; and three 
points for contacts with the club’s own 
station, GOIPX from anywhere. The 
award is free to members The cost to 
nonmembers is 5 IRCs. 


Nets (North America) 
Slow Traffic Net: Tuesday & Thursday 
9PM EDT, 3.682 MHz. Century 
Award Net: Sunday 2000 UTC on 
14.058 MHz. ; 
WS8BI, 8PM EDT, 3.720 MHz. Satur- 
day OSO Groups: 14.058 MHz at 2000 
UTC and 7.058 MHz at 2300 UTC. 


September 7 thru 14, FISTS will hold a 
Straight Key Week open to members 
and non-members. By having a whole 
week for this event, amateur operators 
are encouraged to re-create something 
of the atmospbere of earlier days with 
leisurely, enjoyable and meaningful 
contacts on the hand key. Nominations 
are invited from participants for the 
best operator heard and a plaque is 
awarded to the ‘Fist of The Year’. 


North American Coordinator 


Nancy Kott, WZ8C, heads the North 
American FISTS office. Annual subs 
$15, U.S. Her mail address is P.O. Box 
47, Hadley, MI 48440. Telephone 810- 
797-5388 Email: nancy@tir.com 
Web Site: http://n9nw.qrp.com/ ~ fist 


THE GREAT DEBATE 
By Nancy Kott,WZ8C 
President-North America, FISTS 


(Shall the Morse testing requirement 
for amateur radio operations below 30 
MHz be retained? That was the sub- 
ject of a debate at the 1997 Hamven- 
tion in Dayton, Ohio, on Saturday 
May 24th. The AFFIRMATIVE stand 
was taken by Nancy Kott, WZ8C, 
Hadley, MI., (SOWP 5548-TA). The 
NEGATIVE was argued by Fred Maia, 
WSYI, Dallas, TX, amateur radio pub- 
lisher and Volunteer Examiner Coor- 
dinator for amateur and commercial 
license examinations. Here are 
excerpts from Ms. Kott’s report of the 
debate taken from KEYNOTE, the 
FISTS club newsletter, issue 5/6, 1997. 
-Editor) 


“The Debate about ‘should there be 
a CW requirement for HF privileges’ 
against WSYI was a big success for 
Our Side! | had many people come up 
to the booth on Sunday, say that they 
saw the debate and wanted to join 
FISTS! WSYI told me the next day, 
that it was the ‘biggest blow to his ego 
that he’s ever had’ -- all day long 
people were coming up to him and 
telling him how they disagreed with his 
anti-code requirement stand. I want to 
give a big Thank You to Peter O’Dell. 
Peter is a FISTS member and a 
hypno-therapist. I called him and asked 
him if there was something he could 
do for my stage fright. He did a session 
of some stuff called NLP with me over 
the phone. It’s not hypnosis, but a 
‘positive thinking’ imagery type thing. 
The results were amazing! | was filled 
with confidence and didn’t hardly even 
have butterflies!...". "And I couldn’t 
have done it without all your 
encouraging letters and calls - the 
suggestions of what points to make 
(See Great Debate - Page 11) 
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and arguments for CW! The support 
via Email and letters was phenomenal. 
It really gave me courage to ‘do battle’ 
knowing that I had the support of 
FISTS behind me. Special thanks to 
Mike N3HLM and Ed W8QJT, Don 
KC7QBU, Howie W50M, Ken 
W8ROG and Lee NONVV. 


“And a big thank you to all of you 
who hung around Saturday to attend 
The Debate. The timing was bad WSYI 
and I were on from 4:30-5:00 and the 
Hamvention closed at 5:00, so there 
was some concem that the attendees 
might miss the last shuttle bus. 


"The neatest thing about that 
aftemoon was the thunderous applause 
after I spoke and the silence that 
followed WSYI. Len Winkler (the 
host) noticed that and said it must be 
because the audience was all FISTS 
members. But when he asked for a 
show of hands, only about half the 
group were FISTS! " 


(Alternate Title: “I Was A Successfu/ 
CW Operator! ”’) 


By Geoffrey S. Hayes, 1643-V 


Forty-six years ago .. July 2nd 1951. 
the S.S. Merchant loaded for Calcutta, 
left Liverpool under Captain Diamond. 
The Merchant, owned by T.J. Harrison 
of Liverpool was a British merchant 
vessel of 7,000 tons built in 1943. The 
radio equipment was installed by Mar- 
coni Marine which included LF, MF 
and HF transmitting and receiving 
equipment plus DF and echosounding 
navigating equipment. The radio offi- 
cer, Geoffrey Hayes, #14467, was sup- 
plied by Marconi Marine to operate 
the shipboard installation. 


We passed Gibraltar and entered the 
Medi on our passage to Calcutta. Our 


chief steward, who incidentally was our 
quasi medical doctor onboard, started 
complaining of stomach pains and 
running a temperature. After a certain 
time the captain called me to his 
quarters and requested that I try to 
contact a passenger ship in the vicinity 
with a doctor onboard for medical 
advice. At first I sent a general call of 
GTZM (any Marconi ship) on 500 kes. 
Responses did not include a ship with 
a doctor. A few Sparks suggested they 
had passed or had been passed by 
passenger ships but were not sure of 
their names. A call on 500 kes just 
after the silence period preceded by 


THIS IS PCH RADIO - 
-—é DOCTOR 
SAYS "WATCH OUT! DON'T 
LEAVE THAT SPONGE IN 


YOUR PATIENT!" 
es 


Folkman « eat 


AAA did not raise any success. I then 
called coastal station GPS (Portishead- 
radio) on HF using various call letters 
on their respective frequencies. This 
was to no avail although I could hear 
Portisheadradio. My call was answered 
by PCH in Hilversum, Holland. 


Head For Algiers - Flank Speed! 


The captain provided me with 


medical details of our ailing chief 
steward. The operator at PCH contac- 
ted a hospital in Holland and gave 
them the vital signs of our chief 
steward. Thereafter we were given 
through PCH by CW the medical 
instructions and advice from the hospi- 
tal in Holland. The condition of the 
chief steward deteriorated and the 
doctors in Holland advised a dash to 
the nearest port. Algiers was our 
closest port. 


"Algiers Too Far! Get Ready 


to Operate! ° 


The Merchant had a surgery packet 
onboard and we had a sick bay cabin 
but nobody trained in medical pro- 
cedures. Our patient was our medical 
person. The captain gave me the 
distance, speed of ship, weather, etc. 
plus the ETA for Algiers to send to 
PCH. The operator at PCH relayed 
the news that Algiers was too far and 
directed that we start to plan for 
immediate surgery. The captain volun- 
teered to do the surgery assisted by 
the second officer. Thereupon a more 
or less permanent QSO was establ- 
ished using HF CW between the 
Merchant and PCH plus a landline 
between PCH and the hospital and 
doctors in Holland. The procedure of 
surgery for acute appendicitis was sent. 
A member of the ship’s crew ran 
hand-held messages between the radio 
office and sick bay. Medical advice 
received from Holland included how to 
paint the ‘cut’ line, which scalpels to 
use, depth of incisions, layers of skin, 
identification of body parts, clips and 
tying off blood tubes, and using 
chloroform sprinkled on a gauze pad 
over the face. I advised the doctors via 
our CW link of the chief steward’s vital 


signs. 
"I Can’t Do It f° - Captain 


A very serious moment happened 
(See CW Surgery - Next Page) 
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when the captain at the last moment 
decided that he could not perform the 
cut, thereupon the second officer step- 
ped in to do it. 


How I Kept The Log 


To this day | cannot remember how 
I kept the radio log. I am sure each 
sent and received contact was duly 
logged but I cannot vouch for the 
Message content as so many messages 
were going back and forth. After a 
while the PCH operator and I were 
exchanging signals for the ‘sewing up’ 
and ‘mop up.’ 


Patient Survives 


Meanwhile our ship was on a course 
for Algiers at maximum speed. The 
chief steward survived the surgery at 
sea via CW and shipboard novices. 
The Merchant reached Algiers hcurs 
later and the patient was transferred to 
a hospital. We then exchanged mes- 
Sages conveying our thanks to the 
Dutch doctors for their advice and 
sticking with us on HF CW. 


Passenger Ship Ops - Asleep ? 


On our way to Algiers the bridge 
called me in the radio office to inform 
me of a British passenger ship that had 
passed. I obtained the callsign and 
raised the same ship via 500 kcs. I 
asked the radio officer on watch what 
his log read during that period of time 
I had sent the AAA requesting medi- 
cal attention. The ship had three radio 
officers. The radio officer now on duty 
told me the junior radio officer was on 
watch at the time I mentioned but the 
log did not show any AAA traffic. | 
requested him to put the chief radio 
officer on the key. A later call from 
the chief radio officer of that pas- 
senger ship informed me they had a 
doctor onboard and could have ass- 
isted but their radio log did not reveal 
an AAA signal. I told the chief radio 


officer of our medical emergency and 
how I had tried on 500 kcs and then 
tried Portishead to no avail and how 
PCH had come to our assistance and 
its success. 


There ends our epic. The Merchant 
sailed through the Suez to Calcutta to 
discharge and load for Manchester and 
Liverpool. 


-O- 
About the Author: 


In August, 1942, Geoffrey Hayes, 
SOWP 1643-V, signed on as a junior 
radio officer aboard the Duchess of 
Bedford GNTV, a Canadian Pacific 
passenger liner converted to a troop- 
ship. The ship sailed alone from Liver- 
pool for Boston. About 600 miles off 
Boston in broad daylight a U-Boat 
surfaced and fired on the ship. Radio 
silence was broken by sending SSSS 
SSSS SSSS on 500 kcs. Gunfire was 
exchanged with the U-Boat which then 
disappeared. The ship reached Boston 
at top speed. 


In January, 1944 the author became 
a passenger on another troopship to 
join an assault ship given to the Royal 
Navy by the U.S. Navy. This was one 
of the ships that landed at Normandy 
at Gold Beach with British troops on 
6 June, 1944. 


Thanks to “cw-medic" Hayes for this 
story and our new Beacon Assistant 
Editor, Earl Wilson, 2841-M, K6GPB, 
who answered our call for help in our 
last issue. 


The Editor’s 
*Mid-Corner’ 

Many thanks 
to Joe Ami- 
carella, 4187-V, 
WZ7IZE, for the 
NY Zimes obi- 
tuary clipping 
on Page 1. 


Scheveningen Radio (PCH) 
to Close Down 


(Excerpt from Morsum Magnificat 
No.-53, August, 1997): 


It was reported by a national 
newspaper in Holland on 12 June 1997 
that Scheveningen Radio, established 
in December 1904, is to close down 
completely on 1 January 1999. 


The report, in summary, says: “The 
Coastguard will take over the duties of 
Scheveningenradio such as: emergency 
and alarm messages and rescue activi- 
ties. Weather forecasts and other vital 
information for shipping like wrecks, 
buoys, etc., will cease. Likewise tele- 
phone calls from ships to landline 
clients. 


‘This is necessary because of the 
enormous growth of the use of por- 
table telephones and satellite com- 
munication. Pleasure craft and inland 
shipping are no longer interested in 
radiocommunication via Scheveningen- 
radio (2182kHz) and only make use of 
GSM or cartelephone (900MHz)... 
“The merchant marine as a whole has 
switched over to satellite communica- 
tion. . . Because of the rapidly decreas- 
ing market, Scheveningenradio has suf- 
fered severe losses in recent years. 
Accordingly, the directors have deci- 
ded to stop all activities of PCH after a 
period of more than 90 years. . . 


‘At its peak, over 300 employees were 
employed day and night. The main part 
of the communication took place in 
Morse and the call sign PCH was 
known all over the world. Telephone 
communications (A3) with fishing ves- 
sels became an important part of the 
station’s activities, and much later (in 
1960) PCH was one of the first 
stations to use TOR (radio teletype) 
with passenger vessels. However, from 
about 1980 there began a deep decline 
in activity. 


(See PCH - Page 15, Col. 3 ) 
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Letter From Earl Korf 


25 August, 1997 


P O.Box 153 Lincroft, NJ 07738-0153 
Dear Ted: 


Here it is time for another Beacon. 
Gawd how this month has come and 
almost gone! 


_ First I want to notify you of change 
in our telephone area number from 


908 to 732. Correct fone nr now 
732-747-3884. 


You did me great in the last Beacon 
and with the wonderful Memoriam on 
Art Schermerhorn, W8FEC, the issue 
was swell reading as usual. Forgot to 
ask John on WJMV if Art’s son, Dan, 
is still on the ship. | have received so 
many acclaims on my Marconi Award! 
That and the letter from Madame 
Chiang that my cup filleth over. Now 
my year will be complete if I get to visit 
my family in California this year. 


Don’t know if Don Newman W7CO 
has sent you a KPH clipping or not. 
Boy do I have remembrances of this 
famous west coast station. Now after 
rereading Don’s letter to me, he does 
say he sent a copy to Ted and Mac. So 
won't enclose it. 


Right now I have no one at sea to 
communicate with. Dave Smallwood, 
N4HS, is somewhere around India, 
Malaya or Singapore on the Green 
Island. I followed him past Gibraltar 
into the Mediterranean. Should be 
back about end of October. Doesn’t 
seem to have any GMDSS troubles as 
yet and looks like he will keep the job 
for some time. Hope so. 


Tom Dixon, KSAX, is ashore after 
making his apparent last rip to Europe 
on the Gene Lykes. Seems like the 
ships have been sold or leased out and 
not requiring a radio operator. No 
other information. (A subsidiary of 
Canadian Pacific railroad called Lykes 


Lines Ltd. now controls Lykes con- 
tainer ships. They will continue to fly 
the U.S. flag. Editor) 


Haven’t heard recently from Ray 
Sutcliffe. Last heard he was sailing the 
Alaskan oil run. Am writing him today 
and perhaps he can get a letter off to 
you, telling about his job, if he still has 
one. He spent a lot of time and money 
taking special lectronic courses in pre- 
paration for this job, so hope it lasts 
long enough for him to receive some 
benefits from it. 


Now about WJMYV, the Sea Venture. 
John’s (KF4LD) last trip north was 
without ham radio as you know. He 
had the rig with him but could not get 
together with the bridge gang to get an 
HF antenna up.We had 2 Meters QSO 
while in NewYork. John says he will 
make an attempt to get back on the air 
next trip. Right now he is spending 2 
weeks aboard the ship, in the shipyards 
in Mobile. Expect he will fone me 
before he leaves for next trip north. 
His relief, Mike Lyons, NSNNG, also 
had no luck on his last trip on the ship 
last month. Doesn’t appear any one 
aboard the ship is sympathetic with 
John and his ham radio. 


I know there are some other radio 
oprs out there sailing but no ham 
radios aboard to my knowledge. 


Don Gagne(who owns MV Sea 
Spray/WRXN, a pleasure trawler) is 
not happy as he has no one to work 
on 500 any more. Used to work John 
on the Sea Venture every trip but the 
ship has lost its license to use 500 so 
they have removed the gear. They will 
be sorry - I hope. 


I thought I was the oldest cw opr on 
the air (at 95) but I have a gentleman 
friend in Bonham TX, Wilbur Dearing, 
WSQN who I QSO weekly on CW. 
The man lives alone, has an older 
sister in a nursing home. Does his own 
cooking, housecleaning, lawn mowing 


and other day climbed a ladder and 
cleaned out his gutters. He says he 
gets tired sometimes such as taking 
two days to cut his lawn. Wilbur had 
his 98th birthday in June. So you see 
there’s still life for us nonagenerians. 
Hi. 

Now I have talked a lot and said very 
little. Am too lazy to write another 
letter to Ray so will send him a copy of 
this. And Ray,(Sutcliffe) let Ted or 
myself know something about your 
present job, etc...” 


A Special Note About The - 


Ancient Mariners’ Net 


Earl Korf mentioned Tom Dixon, 
2658-M, KSAX. Ye Ed had a couple 
of QSOs with Tom this summer just 
before and after he completed a final 
trip on the Jean Lykes. We met on the 
"Ancient Mariners’ Net" which 
operates on about 7,164 kHz SSB each 
and every morning beginning about 
0800 Eastern Time. 


Among SOWP members who check 
in frequently are Joe Reed, 3949-M, 
K7CJ; Bill Ashley, 4010-M, K4LG; 
Mike Lyons (an R/O for MV Sea 
Venture/WJMV) 4549-M, NSNNG; 
and Ray Maurstad, 2954-V, W3HUV. 


The Net Controller is usually Al 
Phillips, NGSM, Pleasant Plains, AR. 


There are several more “regulars" 
among the Ancient Mariner check-ins. 
Since they are all present or former 
seagoing “Sparks”, all are eligible to 
join (or rejoin) SOWP. Members 
reinstating pay only current year dues. 


So this is a special to ALL 
SOWPers to contact the Ancient 
Mariners. Remember, this is a SSB 
net, so you can take a short break 
from CW. You'll find them a cordial 
bunch. Welcome them to join us! 


Swiss coast station BERNRADIO and | 


Swiss aironautical ground station BERNARADIO 
_ by Erich Walter, Director Swiss (Edelweiss) Chapter 


The heading above sounds probably 
very funny to the most of the readers. 
But its true, Switzerland has a own 
coastal radio station, as also a merch- 
ant navy ! 


In the SPARKS JOURNAL Vol.3. 
No.3 1980 | wrote a story about 
BERNRADIO HEB. Since then service 
has extremely changed (first increa- 
sing, then decrea- 
sing), but this is un- 
fortunately true for 
all coastal radio 
stations. 


Hence for those 
not having this fine 
publication (many 
thanks to dear Bill) 
| will repeat some 
of the contents: 
Before, and at the 
beginning of WW 
ll, transport’ of 
goods for Switzer- 
land had mainly 
been carried out by 
chartered ships of 
greek and paname- 
nian flags. On 28th 
of February 1941 
the swiss govern- 
ment decided to establish the swiss 
flag at sea, which was hoisted for the 
very first time 24th of April 1941 on 
the SS CALANDA: capacity about 
7400 dwt, new call sign HBDA. The ci- 
ty of Basel was decided as swiss ho- 
meport since smaller ships are able to 
reach Basel on the river Rhein, 
coming from the dutch port of Rotter- 
dam. There is however no direct bor- 
der to the high seas for Switzerland. 
Radio contact with ships of the Inter- 
national Red Cross and HB..'s had 
then been made from DUBENDORF, 
that time a military airfield near Zirich. 
They managed aironautical (civil and 


military) as well as maritine mobile 
services. 

Due to the increasing traffic with civil 
aircrafts and ships, radio installations 
had to be extended for managing this 
new traffic, hence to be transferred to 
the newly constructed intercontinental 
airport of ZURICH. This was 1948. 
The new radio station became the call 
sign HEZ (ZURICHRADIO). Operators 


on duty made QSO mainly with air- 
crafts, beside also with ships. At that 
time it was a very interesting job for 
the operators: voice with aircraft, mor- 
se with ship ! 

While traffic with ships rapidly in- 
creased (also foreign flag ships used 
HEZ more frequently), radio installati- 
on needs to be extended and again 
transferred ! 

New name and site: Swiss coast stati- 
on BERNRADIO/HEB with Operating- 
centre in the city of Bern, the capital 
of Switzerland. Receiving-Antennas 
are placed at Riedern (about two nau- 
tical miles west of Bern), the remotely 
controlled Transmitting-Antennas on 


the northwestern border of the lake of 
Geneva at Prangins, near Nyon. 


Start of maritime mobile service ope- 
ration took place February 1963. 


Beside formerly exclusive CW-ser- 
vice, telephony- and _ telex-services 
where added. Free Medical service 
by telex/telephony was also an impro- 
ved service. 

Also the aironau- 
tical ground stati- 
on moved later to 
Bern, QRA now 
BERNA_ RADIO, 
same site as the 
maritime mobile 


Operating centre 


service _ station 
HEB. 

Several reason 
made another 
movement of the 
Operating-centre 
of the maritime 
mobile part 
necessary, but 


still in the city of 
Bern. 

Again _ location 
changed to get fi- 
nally both stati- 
ons (maritime 
and aironautical) united. A very longti- 
me odyssey came fortunately to an 
end ! Both of the Operating-centres 
are now located at Riedern. 

Since then the radio station QRA is 
swiss coast radio station BERNRA- 
DIO/HEB, aironautical ground station 
BERNARADIO. No problem exists 
while working maritime and aironauti- 
cal traffic side by side. 


Fourteen members of the Swiss 
(Edelweiss) Chapter visited on the 5th 
of April 1997 this swiss coast station 
BERNRADIO, aironautical ground sta- 
tion BERNARADIO. 

(Contd - Page 15) 
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Our SOWP member John Schrempft 
(5173-M, still active operator at HEB) 
guided us by a two-hour tour through 
the whole station explaining in detail 
the functions of the Operating-centre, 


Operating centre 


Technical- and Accounting Depart- 
ment, Power-Installation and Recei- 
ving-Antenna site. 


It was however not possible to see the 
transmitting site with all their different 
antennas and the transmitters for both 
of the services: it would need another 
day to visit the Prangins site. 


WELCOME - NEW MEMBERS ! 


A warm “WelcomeAboard" to the 
following who have joined SOWP 


since our last issue. 


5526-TA W2NI John J. CASALE 
3 Pickering Lane, Troy, NY 12180 
E-mail: jcsi@global2000.net 


5527-TA WB9DIF Douglas K. PENIS- 
ree ATs Oakwood” Dr. 
Tahlequah, OK 74464-4178 (History, 
Maritime) 
E-mail:penisten@cherokee.nsuok.edu 


5562-V KB7PNY Roy L. VAN RIPER 
5849 So. 1900 East Freeland, WA 
98249 (360) 331-1301 FS: 1945 SS 
St.Cloud Victory 


5563-V Robert J. BRUNKE 
6400 County Road 16A 
St.Augustine, FL 32092-1802 


Not all of us have seen a live presen- 
tation of QSO with ships and aircrafts 
like this before, we had been the 
sparks on the other side of the line ! 
Operators from the old DUBENDORF 


Accounting Department 


station would probably have been 
astonished while facing todays 
modern communication equipment: as 
some of us also did ! 


Many thanks to the Swiss TELECOM 
for their kind permission to visit this 
fine station, and John for his excellent 
job while off duty that day. 


FS: 1949 USS Breckinridge (AP-176) 


5564-M NT8X Robert BESENYI 
Box 3, N. McNutt Ave., Princeton, WV 
24270 e-mail: bobNT8X@rocketmail. 
com 


5565-V W8TJQ William CHAPMAN, 
614 Forest St., East Lansing,MI 48823 
FS: 1943 M/S GULFHAWK 


5566-M KB8ZVD_ Walter J. WIL- 
LIAMS, 5430 Carmody Rd., Coloma, 
MI 49038-9742. FS: 1955, Tripoli, 
North Africa. 


5170-M KO7V Michael G. CIZEK, 
Box 239, Severn, MD 21144-0239 
FS: 1993 USN MARS Sta. 


Name Change: Member 4305-V, 
WB9PVH, 15623 N 59th Dr., Glendale, 
AZ 85306-2937 announces that his 
name is now Joseph Brand. 


You will hear from us again about 
additional activities of the swiss (Edel- 
weiss) chapter. 

Important information: the Swiss 
SOWP CVW-Net is active every sun- 


Technical Department 


day at 1015 local time on 7027 kHz. 
Anybody of SOWP able to participate 
is kindly invited to join us. Thank you 
very much. 


With the best wishes from all of the 
Swiss SOWP members, we ay) 73 to 


all of you. as 


Erich / HB9CHE /— 72 / 


PCH - From page 12 


‘In 1999 the most important func- 
tions of Scheveningenradio i.e. emer- 
gency, distress, rescue services will be 
taken over by satellite communication. 
Instead of channel 16 there will be a 
worldwide and international alarm 
number. ‘For the few remaining opera- 
tors a suitable job will be found. 
However, the old well-known call “This 
is Scheveningenradio” will not be 
heard again, ever.’ 


(The PCH station ceased all MFCW 
[500 kHz etc.] activity a few years ago, 
but we’re very glad it was still up and 
running when R/O Geoff Hayes 
needed it most back in1951. _Let’s 
hope the GMDSS "international and 
alarm number" will function as well as 
our ‘tried and true’ radiotelegraphy 
(CW) did ! - Editor) 


SILENT KEYS 


With Deep Regret, we report the 
passing of the following SOWP mem- 
bers as they join our Chapter Eternal. 
We send our sincere sympathies to 
those they held dear. 


AHRENS, George W., 0274-P, WSJN, 
87, June 4, 1997, Dallas, TX., Reported 
by nephew. FS:1927, SS Socony, 24 
other Soconys to 1942. RMCA & 
RCA _ 1942-1969. Member ARRL, 
OOTC, QCWA, VWOA, MARS. 


ALLEN, Guy, 2213-P. WSJFD, Hous- 
ton, TX. No other details. FS 1938, 
Delta Airlines/KNCJ. Other airline and 
naval duty to 1946, Retired 1975. 
Reported by QCWA. 


ASHER, John H., 3455-V, W2NXB, 
New Suffolk, NY, Feb. 8, 1997. Repor- 
ted by his wife, Shirley. His first pro 
station was with Press Wireless in 1942 
at WCX/WJS. He continued with 
PREWI until 1966 when he retired. He 
also worked at Mackay Radio coastal 
station WSL. In retirement, John built 
his own Morse tape-keyer and used it 
on SOWP nets. (See WWB, Sept.-Oct. 
1989, page 10.) 


BEALS, Robert R., 1112-V, KODBW, 
Red Oak, IA. No details. Reported by 
QCWA. 


BEATON, Roderick D., 1973-V, 
VE3EBY Belle River, Ont, Canada. 
No details. FS: 1941 RCAF. Later 
Windsor, Ont. Harbor Commission. 
(QST, August ‘97) 


CAMPBELL, Rex R. Sr., 2929-P, 
WODBZ Delhi, IA. No date or details. 
FS: 1929 SS St. Louis/KDOQX (OOTC, 
July “97) 


CARPER, James R., 4994-P, WM7S, 
Portland, OR., July 23, 1997. No other 
details. FS: 1939, CCC Radio/WJOY. 
Reported by J. Houck, Gresham, OR. 
and USPS. 


CASHWELL, W. Wallace, Sr., 3616-P, 
W4EFK Tampa, FL., No date or 
details. FS: 1936, Tampa Marine Coas- 
tal Radio/WPD Reported in OST, 
August ‘97. 


CHERRIGAN, Carlton M., 3165-P, 
KH6WT, Kamuela, HI., No date or 
details. FS: 1935 USS Northampton/ 
NEFX. 1941-67 RCA Communica- 
tions, Pt. Reyes, CA. 


DAVIS, Jackson L., 3568-V, KB3KI 
Washington, DC., No details. FS: 1943 
SS Robert L. Vann (QST, July ‘97) 


GLUNT, Elliott H. , (SOWP 2761-P, 
W2IZP) 85, a telecommunication spe- 
cialist and Navy commander who 
retired in 1980 after 26 years with the 
National Security Agency, died of kid- 
ney failure Aug. 2 at Bethesda Naval 
Hospital,, Washington, DC. A resi- 
dent of Silver Spring, MD, he had lived 
in the Washington area off and on 
since World War Il. Mr. Glunt was 
born in Altoona, Pa. He served in the 
Pacific during World War II and in 
Alaska during the Korean War. He 
was on active duty in the Navy for 19 
years, went on reserve status in 1954 
and retired as a commander in 1960. 
He was a member of the Naval 
Institute, the Society of Wireless 
Pioneers, the Association of Foreign 
Intelligence Officers and the Naval 
Cryptologic Veterans Association. His 
wife of 64 years, Ruth Katherine 
Glunt, died last September. Survivors 
include two children, George E. Glunt 
of Fort Myers, Fla, and David A.Glunt 
of Silver Spring; a brother, E. Merle 
Glunt; two grandchildren; and a great- 
grandson.(Report by J. Swafford). 


HART, Ralph W., Jr., 0470-SGP, Pied- 
mont, CA., March 3, 1993, per info 
from wife. No other details. 


HAYDEN, Edward L., 1117-V, 
K30KL, 74, Annapolis, MD, June 21, 
1997. A graduate of the USMS WWII 


Radio Operators’ school on Gallups 
Island, MA., Ed’s first ship was the 
M/V Surprise where he was Chief 
Operator in 1943. In 1951, he became 
Supervisor of Communications for 
United Airlines. In 1970 he set up his 
own small firm as a manufacturer sales 
rep for high-tech electronics. He was a 
prime-mover in setting up the Gallups 
Island Radio Association beginning in 
1977. He was Charter Member No. 1 
of GIRA. (Report from VWWOA Sum- 
mer ‘97 Newsletter) 


HIRSIMAKI, Eli N, 787-V, W8GR, 
Conneaut, OH. Age 87. No date or 
details. He was an Able Seaman on 
Great Lakes ore carriers before 
becoming R.O. on a US Army mine- 
planter and radio broadcast detach- 
ment in Italy and Austria, 24 months 
in WWII. (Reported in QCWA Jour- 
nal, Summer ‘97) 


KURTH, Robert L, M.D., 1676-V, 
WSIRP Lufkin, TX. No date or details. 
FS: USN Radio NPM. (Report from 
OOTC, July, ‘97) 


MULHERN, James L., 3327-P, 85, 
Annapolis, MD, April 10, 1997. He 
began his career as a seagoing Radio 
Officer in 1934 on RMCA ships. He 
had a long career in aviation communi- 
cations with Panamerican-Grace Air- 
ways, Pan Air Ferries, American 
Export Airlines and American Over- 
seas Airlines. In 1951, he became 
Manager, Station Services, Aeronauti- 
cal Radio, Inc., Washington, DC. After 
retirement James organized AVMAR 
Consulting Services dealing with com- 
munications, regulatory matters and 
international flight facilities. (Report 
from VWWOA Summer ‘97 Newsletter) 

O’DONNELL, William J., Sr., 2930-V, 
NT2N. Runnemede, NJ. No date or 
details. FS: 1942 USAAF. (Report in 
QST, August ‘97) 


(Continued - Page 17) 
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SILENT KEYS - From Page 16 


PICCHI, Frank A., 3412-V, N6EGI 
Pasadena, CA. No details. FS: 1942 
USN Sr. Liaison Officer British Air- 
craft Carriers. (QST, April, ‘97) 


ROBBINS, Ernest P., Maj., AUS, 
(Ret) 1857-V, WB9LKQ, Brooksville, 
FL. No details. FS: 1944 USAF, North 
Africa. (QST, July ‘97) 


SCHWAEGLER, Marvin O., 2341- 
SGP, WA7WJX, Eugene, OR 1997. 
No other details. FS: 1936 SS Mari- 
posa. (Reported by USPS) 


SWANDIC, Bernard J., 901-V, K3DH 
Derwoed. MD. Ne other details. 
(Report in QST, August 97) 


SYKES, Jack L., 2431-SGP, G3SRK, 
Huddersfield, England, 95, Died in his 
sleep June 19, 1997. FS: 1919 SS 
Whitwood/GPDR. While aboard a 
USS. airliner in May, 1990, he choked 
on a chicken bone. A fellow passenger 
medical doctor performed emergency 
surgery, with a Swiss Army knife, 
saving Sykes’ life. The aircraft made an 
emergency landing and Jack spent a 
week at the Elvis Presley Memorial 
Hospital, Memphis TN. Reported by 
Mrs. Averina Sykes and John McKin- 
ney, 1001-P, WOAP. 


TAYLOR, Malcolm J. Jr., 3444-P, 
WS5SIW Tenner, LA. Died in 1997. No 
other details. FS: 1934, S/T Ontario/ 
WSBP. Sailed on various riverboats as 
R/O and handled distress traffic 
aboard steamer Illinois when vessel 
struck a submerged rock above Cairo, 
tly 


TRENKLE, William J., 5069-TA 
Jamaica, NY. No other details. 


(OOTC, July ‘97) 


WISENBAKER, Richard R., 4636-P 
Daytona Beach, FL. No details. FS: 
1934 Tropical Radio Coastal Stn. 
WAX. Hialeah. FL. (OOTC, July ‘97) 


"ANYONE HAVE THESE 
MISSING CARDS?* 


Exec. Secy. Walt Boyd received the 
following request from an overseas 
member: 


"Dear Waldo. Recently purchased a 
pack of Code Flag "FLASH DECK’ 
cards-U.S. Navy and _ International 
Code Flags by your Naval Aviation 
Training Division (probably WWII). 
As far as I can make out, there are 
3 cards missing: 


DOG XRAY U.S. Numeral Flag 
Four, 


"Does anyone have these missing 
cards? I'll gladly refund postage... 


-73 - D. Wyn Davies, Pen-y-Maes, 
Halcog Brymbo Wrecsam, LL11 5D0 
Wales, UK. 


Johnay Sandison Named 
to Order of Canada 


: - Veteran 
Regina broadcaster and _ long-time 
community volunteer Johnny Sandison 
(SOWP 1603-V, VESAAS) who has 
been named a member of the Order of 
Canada. Along with two other Saskat- 
chewan residents, he will receive the 
award in recognition of a lifetime of 
volunteerism at a special investiture 
ceremony in Ottawa this October. 


‘’'m excited, proud and a little 
nervous. This is all brand new to me," 
Sandison said when contacted at 
home. 


He retired in September 1996, after 
43 years in broadcasting, from a 
Regina TV station where he was the 
supper-hour weatherman and host of a 
talk show. However, he continues to 
make guest appearances on a radio 
morning show and is doing some 
writing. He joined the Royal Canadian 


Navy in 1943 as a radio operator on 
Atlantic convoys. 


CHANGE of ADDRESS 


BROOKS, William R., 5012-V, 
WB6TFA. NEW address: 4159 E. 
Calypso, Mesa AZ., 85206 


CHANDLER, Alf W.H. , 3969-V, 
VK3LC. NEW address: 55 Jacana 
Dr., Victoria, AUSTRALIA 3201 


McCARTHY, Edward A, 3035-V, 
W1YT. 
NEW address: 224 Allen Rd., 


Lempster, NH 03605 


FAMILIAR CODE PRACTICE 
by K6DYX COMES BACK 


To: W8TP@juno.com 


From: W. Conley Smith, K6DYX 
Date: Wed, 3 Sep 1997 (EDT) 
Subject: Code Practice 


After a hiatus of several years, 
K6DYX/5278-TA will resume sending 
code practice on 7025 KHz at 0330 
UTC Mondays. (Sundays local). I am a 
widower now, aged and more free to 
roam, but I hope to meet the schedule 
faithfuily. 


Speeds will not be high but more 
of what is best for conversation by 
Morse code, i.e., 20 to 40 WPM. 
Texts will be selected mostly from the 
back issues of the Sparks Journal 
and should make for interesting copy. I 
hope to limit the practice session to 
about a half hour. QSOs will be 
welcome afterwards, particularly with 
SOWP types. 73 K6DYX. 


(That’s a most welcome message, 
Smitty! Many Thanks - Editor). 


HOLD IT! 


IF YOU’RE MOVING #s$any 
time soon, PLEASE send your NEW 
QTH INFO to SOWP before the 


truck pulls away! Don’t miss your mail! 
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MARITIME RADIO KPH 
CLOSES IN AGE OF 
(GLOBE) WIRELESS 


So read an s/tered Associated Press 
headline from the Seattle, WA fost 
foteligencer for Wednesday, July 2, 
1997. Don Newman, 58-P, W7CO, of 
Seattle, sent the clipping to the 
Beacon The news item from San 
Francisco said, “The oldest maritime 
radio station on the West Coast, once 
a vital link for ships at sea, closed 
Tuesday..." Not quite. 


The transmitters sending “KPH” on 
July 1 were owned by MClI-Western 
Union (earlier by Marconi and RCA) 
and, like they had been for more than 
80 years, were located in Marin 
County, California. The transmitters 
sending "KPH" since July 2 are owned 
by Globe Wireless, based in Half 
Moon Bay. KPH is the 13th station 
including KFS to be so acquired. On 
September 6, KPH was running its CW 
call sign “wheel”, saying "QSX 4, 6, 8, 
12, 16 MHz _ k". So too is famed 
WCC, from Chatham, MA. 


In a note he sent with the clipping, 
Don Newman was nostalgic: "Oh what 
memories this brings," he said. "...I had 
lots to do with KPH during the 6 years 
I was in charge of RCA Marine service 
on the Pacific Coast from ’68 to ’74..." 


Don told of an experience he had in 
1933 while he was R/O on SS Henry S. 
Grove/KDLN, an RCA contract ship. 
She had run aground inside the Gol- 
den Gate with a full load of steel. “I 
had an ARC transmitter," says Don, 
"and the Captain said, ’send SOS.’ " 
Don didn’t think that was necessary as 
a Coast Guard vessel was close by. 
“Dammit, send it!" said the Old Man. 
Then, with other traffic to send, Don 
was expecting to hear from KPH, as 
his ship should’clear through RCA. 
But KPH was nowhere to be heard. 


So competitor Mackay Radio’s KFS 
took all Don’s messages. " RCA 


raised hell later," says Don. 


Morse Code: Always Good To 
Have It Handy! 
June 20, 1997 


Exec. Secretary Waldo T. Boyd 
P.O. Box 86 Geyserville, CA 95441 


Dear Waldo, 


During a career of varied pursuits 
including War Department point-to- 
point CW circuits, FCC RID, airport 
radio operator, flight radio officer, 
FAA air-ground and point-to-point 
communications, pilot and air traffic 
control training, there are many skills 
to be mastered and become qualifled 
to perform. One obscure one - sending 
and receiving light signals (PanAm 
FRO training) comes to mind. 


When I transferred from communica- 
tions to air traffic control in the FAA 
Pacific Region I was posted to the 
Wake Island Airport Control Tower/ 
ARTCC. One day in early 1952 while 
on watch at the Tower (traffic was very 


_light) I was watching a sea-going vessel 


through binoculars approach Wake 
from the West, and noticed the vessel 
was sending the light signal general call 
“AAA”. On Wake Island there were 
no port or docking facilities, no Navy 
or Coast Guard or Marine radio 
frequency guard. It occurred to me 
that perhaps I could answer and possi- 
bly assist.. Holding the binoculars on 
top of the hand held tower signal gun 
(red, green or white), to accurately aim 
the light beam and using the light gun 
trigger switch for a key, I answered the 
vessel. 


Well, to shorten the story, the 
vessel (don’t remember the name) had 
mail bags on board for Wake and 
could we send a boat out to pick them 
up. I called the Air/Sea Rescue unit 
which sent their boat out and brought 
the mail ashore. You never know when 
good old CW (Morse) can be of use. 


73...£com Haden E. Rogers, $092P, 


KH6AAU, Las Vegas, NV. 


The Last Roundup 
your Editor's words for an issue that 
wasn’t supposed to be: 


Acknowledgments: 


Our thanks to Olive Roeckner, 
2891-V, VE7ERA, for sending us the 
new British magazine, Compusiip, 
which included two updating articles 
about GMDSS. We promptly sent the 
magazine on to Ben Russell, N6SL, 
our Senior VP. It provided some of 
the information Ben used to draft his 
timely and important letter to Senator 
Breaux (Page 2). 


A big hand to Nancy Kott, 5548-TA, 
WZSC, who supplied info for page 10. 
If you haven’t yet joined FISTS, what 
are you waiting for? 


Net Survey: Sorry, folks - we just 
had no space for a revised schedule of 
SOWP nets. Survey opinion was 
evenly split between those favoring 
UTC and local time for the skeds. 
Stay tuned. 


From British member Bill Rennison, 
4534-M, G3BOK, to USA member- 
John Elwood, 396-V, WW?7P, came a 
QSL sent on to Ye Ed. We're glad 
you enjoy the Beacon Bill says he’ll 
be calling "CQ SOWP" on and near 
21,050 kHz weekdays between 1500 - 
1700 UTC. Tune him in! 


Speedy recovery wishes to 
John Elwood, our main reporter of 
Silent Key data, who sent us a note 
saying “Had to have open-heart sur- 
gery while on vacation in Alaska." 


Ye Ed’s most pleasant surprise was 
arrival of Erich Walter’s (1536-M, 
HB9CHE) great piece on Switzerland’s 
maritime and airways stations. Many 
thanks, Erich! We use a very simple 
ASCII-based text system, Erich, but we 
are planning to change to Microsoft 
Publisher. 


And now 73, Thanks & GL to All- Ed. 


Announcing - the Annual SOWP 
International QSO Roundup 


December 11 - 13, 1997 


The Annual SOWP International CW Roundup has become an event of great popularity among our members, providing a 
reunion among ourselves near the Holiday Season. In addition, the affair has proven to be an excellent public relations 
exercise, extending worldwide. 


DATE/TIME: The Roundup will begin at 1901 Eastern Standard Time, Thursday, December 11, 1997 (0001 UTC December 
12) and will end 51 hours later at 2200 EST, Saturday, December 13, 1997, (0300 UTC Sunday, December 14). This time 
period accomodates members who are unable to participate on weekdays (Wed., Thur., Friday only) including our overseas 
members. No participant should feel compelled to operate for a period longer or shorter than he or she wishes. 


FREQUENCIES: Five amateur bands, 3.5 MHz; 7 MHz; 14 MHz; 21 MHz; and 28 MHz will be used. A ten (10) kHz portion 
is allocated at 50 to 60 KHz up from the low end of the bands. Example: 7,050 KHz to 7,060 KHz. Note: Listen for "DX" 
stations +/- 5 KHz above and/or below these segments. 


MESSAGE EXCHANGE: Message content shall be as follows: 
NR. Your SOWP membership number without suffix (M, V, P, SGP, etc.) 
Your First name or Nickname 
Location: Your State, Province or Country 
EXAMPLE: NR 783 W4HU John VA (Sent) 
NR 2581 W4ZC Jack MD (Rec’d) 
NOTE: NO CONTACT or QSO NUMBERS SHOULD BE SENT. 


SCORING: Each completed exchange with another SOWP member will count ONE (1) POINT. However, if you contact the 
same station on three (3) or more bands, add three (3) points to your overall total point score for each station so contacted. 
We encourage greater use of 3.5 MHz and 7 MHz. Look for contacts on those bands during the first 15 minutes of each 
hour during band openings. 


LOGS: Please make up your own log sheets. Include columns for: 


1. Band Used. 2. Date/time of QSO. 3. SOWP Nr. received. 4. Call of Station Worked. 5. Operator’s name. 6. Name of State, 
Province or Country. 


The heading of your log sheet should show your own call sign and the text of the message you transmitted for each exchange. 
For example - ( NR 881 W8TP Ted OH). Your completed log sheets should be forwarded to our Vice President for Awards, 
John H. Swafford, W4HU, 2025 N. Kensington St. Arlington, VA 22205 USA by January 15, 1998. 


AWARDS: Certificates will be presented to the top seven scorers indicating their positions. Certificates of Participation will 
be sent to all who submit logs showing five (5) or more contacts. 


WE HOPE MANY, MANY SOWP MEMBERS WITH AMATEUR STATIONS WILL PARTICIPATE IN THE SPIRIT 
OF FELLOWSHIP IN THIS GET TOGETHER EVENT. We encourage extended exchanges between members, rather than 
mere “contesting”. - 73 and good luck- 


YOUR SOWP ROUNDUP COMMITTEE: 
John Swafford, 783-V, W4HU, Chairman; Jack Kelleher, 2581-P, W4ZC, President, SOWP; Ted Phelps, 881-P, W8TP 
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Irving Strobing - From Page 1 


As the end grew near, Corporal 
Strobing, a Thomas Jefferson High 
School graduate who had spent a year 
at Brooklyn College before enlisting in 
1939 and being assigned to the Philip- 
pines, grew nostalgic: “Corregidor 
used to be a nice place, but it’s 
haunted now. Withstood a teriffic 
pounding.” “The jig is up,” he said 
later. “Everyone is bawling like a baby. 
They are piling dead and wounded in 
our tunnel. Arm’s weak from pound- 
ing key, long hours, no rest, short 
rations, tired. 


“T know how a mouse feels. Caught in 

a trap waiting for guys to come along 
and finish it up. Can pineapple. Open- 
ing it with Signal Corps knife.” At the 
end, not knowing whether he would 
survive, he dictated a message to 
his family including his brother, Joe, 


a member of the Coast Artillery. 


"My name is Irving Strobing. Get 
this to my mother, Mrs. Minnie Strob- 
ing, 605 Barbey Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
They are to get along O.K. Get in 
touch with them as soon as possible. 
Message, my love to Pa, Joe, Sue, 
Mac, Harry, Joy and Paul. Also to all 
family and friends. God bless ‘em all. 
Hope they be there when I come 
home. Tell Joe, wherever he is, go give 
‘em hell for us. My love you all. God 
bless you and keep you. Love. Sign my 
name and tell my mother how you 
heard from me.” 


There was a pause, then “Stand by,” 
then nothing. 


Three years later, after he was 
released from a Japanese prison camp 
and introduced to Sgt. Arnold Lap- 
pert, the man who received and tran- 
scribed his messages in Hawaii, Ser- 


geant Strobing, as he had become, 
learned how vital his transmissions had 
been to the military command. “You 
sent the message, but me, | had a 
general for a runner,” Sergeant Lap- 
pert recalled. “He ripped the paper out 
of my hand and ran.” 


After leaving the Army in 1949, Mr. 
Strobing worked for the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency in New York and the 
Department of Agriculture in New 
Jersey. After retiring in 1980, he 
moved to North Carolina and became 
active in amateur radio clubs. 


Mr. Strobing, whose brother Joe, 
also known as George, died in 1971, is 
survived by a sister, Sylvia Wolkin of 
Rahway, Ny ee 


He joined SOWP in 1981. His 
first assignment in 1940 was at USS. 
Army radio station WTA, Manila, 
Philippines. He was a VWWOA member. 
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